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The “Ph. D. Disease’’ 


A Few Remarks Concerning Our 
Doctors of Philosophy 


friend of ours recently expressed the hope 

that he may never again be called upon 
to ‘make conversation’ with a holder of the 
degree; no man has been known to recover, 
he says, from a Ph. D.” 

A sprightly editorial in the now defunct 
Freeman opened with his sentence. The 
editorial voiced a conviction often heard out- 
side academic circles, that the business of get- 
ting a Ph. D. is overemphasized. 

The Ph. D., so the criticism runs, is made 
a key to teaching appointments everywhere. 
So it behooves the teacher to dash off his bit 
of research and turn out his doctor’s thesis 
as quickly as possible. The result is often an 
uninspiring bit of research work and an even 
less inspiring teacher. Intensive and mechan- 
ical grubbing in a narrow field does not neces- 
sarily produce an broadly informed teacher, 
nor does it guarantee a competent scholar. 


Ph. D.’s Lack Magnetism 


In a recent number of Schooland So- 
ciety the discussion was re-opened. “Our 
schools and colleges have altogether too few 
men who are well-trained, broadly and deeply, 
and who have enough personal power and 
magnetism to thrill and inspire susceptible 
young men and women,” says Nathan G. Good- 
man. “The Ph. D. is only a small part of the 
teacher.” 

Self-imposed confinement in dreary research 
work is blamed for this lack of personal 
breadth. “As the system works, moreover, an 
embryo Ph. D. must choose a thesis subject 
from an extremely limited field.... It is a 
job to be finished with expedition, for upon 
it depends academic promotion. Even the 
choice of a subject must be made quickly...” 

“As soon us a subject is chosen, one becomes 
a poseur. One always carries books, a copy 
of a literary magazine and a package of three 
by five cards. One is always working. A Ph. 
D. born a few years ago used to sit in the 
appropriate seminar room in the university 
library every Saturday afternoon between two 
and four o’clock. He would say to me: ‘Don’t 
go to the game, Professor Conrad will be 
here, he always comes at about two o’clock.’ 
Of course, it was creditable to be seen at work 
by the head of the department on a Saturday 
afternoon!” E 

On the one hand there is a complaint that 
the “Ph. D. disease’ ruins men for teaching. 
On the other, the scholars maintain it is ruin- 
ing the graduate schools. 

Professor Dana C. Munro, President of the 
American Historical Association believes that 
graduate schools must be reformed in order 
that scholars as well as teachers may be 
trained. He says: 

“The purpose of the great mass of stu- 
dents who enter our graduate schools is to 
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Student Federation Convention 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, will be the meeting 
place for delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Student Federation, 
born at Princeton, N. J., December, 1925. 
The Conference is to be held December 3-4. 
Discussion at Ann Arbor will center around 


the question of Prohibition and under the 
topic of student problems will be questions 
such as The LectureSystem, Com- 


pulsory Chapel, The Influence 
of Extra-Curricular Activities 
Upon College Life, The Honor 
System, ete. 


The Provincetown Offers— 


College dramatic clubs in and around the 
city are given an opportunity to work in 
ene ef the oldest and most successful experi- 
nental theatres of New York. The Province- 
town Playhouse is sponsoring an Intercollezg- 
iate Dramatic Club, formed to carry on with 
ten or twelve college clubs, such activities as 
joint lectures, meetings, attendance at pro- 
fessional dress rehearsals, etc. An informal 


_organization meeting was held at the Province- 


town on Friday evening, October 15, at which 
plans were discussed. The Provincetown of- 
fers its rooms for round table meetings at 
which various problems of play producing can 
be discussed, and a professional director, scenic 
designer, actor, as the case might be, can be 
present; rehearsal privileges, assistance in in- 
dividual productions, lending of properties and 
other helps to bridge the gap between the 
professional theatre and the college enthusi- 
ast. 


Two-Hour Lectues 


Student assent has been given to the pro- 
posal to do away with lectures at Rollins Col- 
lege, Florida. The innovation was proposed 
by President Hamilton Holt, former editor of 
The Independent. 

Instead of coming to classes for lectures 
the students will attend to study. The usual 
60 minute period will be lengthened to two 
hours. The students will study in classes un- 
der guidance of the professor and in constant 
consultation with him “the purpose being to 
place academic life on a more practical basis 
by placing class attendance on a par with the 
hours and duties of a business office”. 

A majority of the students were favorably 
impressed with the idea; some objections how- 
ever, were raised. The principal doubts were 
as follows: Professors who have not adapted 
themselves to the changed condition and make 
use of the two-hour period to deliver an ex- 
tended lecture, outside work continuing as 
before; the problem of the working student 
and that of the athlete who suffers from over- 
stuffed schedules; the necessarily doubled 
number of conflicts, with their attendant incon- 
veniences, as well as the uncomfortable and 
impractical conditions of some _ recitation 
rooms. 
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Price § Cents. 


Adult Education 


The Carnegie Foundation Backs 
Education for Grownups 


ORE students in the United States are 

studying outside college walls than 
within. A student body of over 3,000,000, with- 
out a football team, class colors, registrars 
or superintendent of buildings and structures, 
is scattered over the country. 

Workers who would strengthen themselves 
in the “class struggle’; workers who would 
push up into more leisured classes; wives of 
the newly rich setting “culture”, tardily; am- 
bitious high school graduates without means 
for college; middle aged graduates of gram- 
mar schoois are seeking to gain what they 
were deprived of by years of hard work.... 
Farmers, merchants, shoe salesmen; all types 
of men and women are pursuing some kind 
of education after working hours, either by 
correspondence courses or under public library 
guidance or in university extension classes, 
workers’ education classes, workers’ summer 


schools, folk schools, institutes or museum 
classes. 
For this huge adult student body new 


methods of teaching are evolving. In England 
and the continental countries adult education 
is much farther advanced than in America. But 
for the past two years the Carnegie Founda- 
tion has been surveying the field. As a result, 
five volumes are being prepared on the sub- 
ject, treating adult education of all types, 
from university extension to Chautauqa. 

A clearing house for the adult education 
moyement has been opened at 41 East Forty- 
Second Street, New York. It is to be called 
the American Association of Adult Education. 
It will arrange educational meetings and issue 
publications dealing with adult education prob- 
lems. The Asscciation’s members will include 
teachers and students in adult education, as 
well as institutions. It has already established 
relations with similar bodies in Europe. 


Indian Stadium 


The wars of the younger generation of In- 
dians will be fought in their stadium. On 
October 27th, 5000 Indians will gather at 
Lawrence, Kansas to celebrate for four days 
the opening of the stadium of Haskell Insti- 
tute, a school for Indians. Blackfoot Indians 
will come from Montana, from 
will come the Sacs and Fox Indians, the Pot- 
tuwatomies and the Osages. 

The Haskell Stadium cost approximately 
$200,000. It was built purely with Indian mo- 
ney; donations by white men were refused. 

An elaborate program has been arranged 
for the celebration. On the evening of October 
28th, a huge Indian cast will present Hia - 
watha in the stadium. Dancing contests will 
occupy the following evening. 

On the following day the stadium will be 
dedicated by a football game between Haskell 
and Bucknell University. 
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Lynchings during the past ten months ex- 
ceed the total of the entire year of 1925 by 
six; once more we are reminded of the es- 
sential savagery of the American mob. And 
the facts of the situation hold little consola- 
tion for the believer in education as a pana- 
cea for social ills; the colleges play only a 
more genteel version of this great American 
pastime. The editor of Ye Sterling Stir, 
Sterling College, Kansas, reports that a stu- 
dent entering college this fall ‘committed; 
the crime of being born with a_ different 
colored pigment from the majority of Sterling 
students”. No rooming house in the college 
tewn, which supports five churches, would re- 
ceive him and some unnamed college authority 
advised him to keep out of the college cafe- 
teria. As a consequence the Negro was forc- 
ed to abandon his education at this college 
whose students are said to be ‘95 per cent 
followers of the Christian faith’. The pity 
of it is that this is no isolated case; if other 
editors were equally frank we would find 
that students in a good many other colleges 
lack this essential 5 per cent of Christianity. 


Next to the Stir’s editorial shaming the 
cellege for this incident is another begging 
the students to co-operate with the college 


in its present financial “crisis”. It is re- 
freshing toe find an editor whose sense of 
honor forces him to speak out when 


he sees his college in the wrong, even during 
a drive for funds. This breaks an unwritten 
law of college journalism. Even in less pre- 
carious times your editor undertakes critic- 
ism with fear and trembling. Never before 
have we witnessed an editor pointing to the 
family skeleton at a time when academic 
salesmansh p requires a college thoroughly 
white-washed for public exhibition. 


A Dilemma of Living 


ili personality of Richard Kane is the 
true “educational problem” of America. 
In Richard Kane Look At Life Irwin 
Edman jas accurately drawn the inevitable 
product ef what in the colleges passes for the 
highest “culture”. He is a rather bewildered, 
unworldly angel heating his wings in a’ void 
of dilletantism. 
Two obvious paths lead from Richard Kane’s 
ivory tower. We may either swim with the 
current of eur national life or struggle vali- 


An organization engaged in interna- 
tional educational work seeks an organ- 
izing secretary. During the Winter he 
will) visit 


he will represent the organization abroad. 


American colleges; in Summer 


Interest in foreign affairs, 


Qualifications: 


first hand European expericnee, a speak- 


ing knowledge of French or German. 


(Box O, 2929 Brondway, New York.) 


antly against it. The pressure of our insti- 
tutions is in favor of the former course and 
most of us succumb. Mr. Hedges in the re- 
view on page four present the exact antithesis 
of this point of view. As editor of the of- 
ficial organ of the Electrical Worker’s Union 
he finds satisfaction in fighting for a new 
social order. There are of course a thousand 
pesitions somewhere between these views, 
which have been rather sketchily presented. 

How sensitive American minds in the past 
faced this question is of greatest importance 
to the bewildered collegian. Thoreau rebelled 
hotly against the go-getting spirit of his 
limes, against the men “whose time was all 
taken up in getting a living or keeping it”. 
But the only solution we may draw from his 
life is to seal ourselves in a vacuum; and 
Waldens may prove distasteful in an age of 
social complexity. Henry Adams threw him- 
self into the current of public affairs but with- 
drew quickly with the revelations of corrup- 
tion in Grant’s administration. He was too 
proud to fight in the ranks of the opposition 
and retreated into a shell of defeated cynicism. 
Mark T'wain’s compromise with Philistia was 
costly; like Henry Adams he left the choicest 
hits of rebelliousness to be read after his 
death. It is in the light of this tradition of 
partial frustrations and retreats from reality 
that we should look at the life of Richard 
Kane. In the end, of course, we will be forced 
(o come to our own individual solution the 
dilemma whose alternatives changed little 
since these men lived. Unfortunately, most 
students are not alive to the existence of this 
dilemma. 


The Evolution Controversy 


Defeated in his frontal attack upon the 
University of Minnesota, W. H. Riley, Pastor 
of the First Baptist Church of Minneapolis, 
has planned a flank assault. Dr. Riley is 
executive secretary of the World’s Christian 
Fundamentals Association, an organization 
fighting the teaching of Evolution in schools 
and colleges. Having been barred from the 
university and called “ridiculous” and “impos- 
sible” by biology teachers, he proposes to 
strike at the foes of Genesis through the state 
legislature. 

In the meantime Dr. Riley engaged in a lit- 
tle skirmish with the enemy entrenched in 
Carleton College, Minnesota. He based his at- 
tack on the fact that since 1916 Carleton Col- 
lege, originally a Congregationalist institution, 
receives support from the Baptist Church. The 
attack is in the form of a resolution to be in- 
troduced at a conference of Baptist Church of- 
ficials. Dr. Riley singled out the Carleton 
president, board of trustees and faculty mem- 
bers for his attention. Among the heretical 
teachings of faculty members, he charges, are 
the following: 

“Jacob’s ladder story is a common kind of 
myth. 

“Daniel in the lion’s den is a William Tell 
kind of story. 

“It is impossible to explain the origin of 
evil.” 

Dr. BRyrne-Jones, a member of the faculty, 
replied as follows to Dr. Riley’s charges: “Dr. 
Riley is a member of the minority group of 
the Baptist Church, which is adhering strictly 
to the doctrines of fundamentalism. If he 
would interfere with the present agreement 
between the church groups, he would have to 


WINDMILL 


Reservations in the class of 1944 of Georgia 
Wesleyan College have been made for Miss 
Laura May Fincher, aged six months, of At- 
lanta, Georgia. The news dispatch does not 
state whether the prudent Miss Fincher has 
her date for the Senior Prom. 


The University of Minnesota psychology de- 
partment has discovered through “personality 
tests” that the men students are not “women 
haters” and that the women are disposed to 
admire members of the opposite sex. What 
will these heretical scientists discover next? 
We expect them soon to headline the discovery 
that pretty girls tend to become conscious of 
their beauty and that on the whole Phi Beta 
Kappa students betray unusual mental develop- 
ment. 


This Believing World 


“T believe in the University of Santa Clara, 

I believe in the past of of Santa Clara 

l-believe in the men who taught and were 
taught. 

1 believey in the present Santa Clara. 

I believe in the theory of education that a 
nan must be fitted with brawn to do his 
work, with brain to plan his work, with be- 
lief in God to shape his conduct according to 
right morality. 

I believe in the Faculty of Santa Clara, men 
who give their best freely and gladly for the 
betterment of the manhood of America. 

I believe in the Student Body of Santa 
Clara, strong, reliant, principled, resolute. 

I believe in the future of Santa Clara. 

1 believe in its program of expansion. 

I believe in its assurance of accomplish- 
ment. 

I believe in its determination to rank in 
equipment as it has always ranked in curri- 
culum with the better and best colleges in 
America.”—Creed of Legal Fraternity, U. of 
Santa Clara, Calif. (Recited in unison at ini- 
tiation ceremonies.) 


reverse the action of the Baptist state con- 
vention in 1916, which voted the union, and of 
the Baptist national education board, which 
allotted Carleton College the funds already 
received.” 

{Kalamazoo Coilege, Michigan, is also under 
the fire of a Baptist minister. Rev. O. W. Van 
Osdel, pastor of a Baptist church in Kalama- 
zoo declared Kalamazoo College to be under 
the influence of “Satan’s Men’. In an article 
in the Baptist Temple News he 
charged that the college is dominated by mod- 


_ernistic influences manifested in three ways: 


student dances, destructive criticism of the 
Bible, and the teaching of organic evolutions. 

Rising to defend the alma mater, the stu- 
dent body unanimously passed the following 
resolution: 

“We the students of Kalamazoo College, 
hereby go on record to the effect that we find 
the teaching and conduct of this college help- 
ful to religious faith, reverent and honest in 
the pursuit of truth and stimulating us to 
service for mankind. 

“We pledge our fwll loyalty to our adminis- 
tration and teachers, believing that they ex- 
emplify the virtues of the Christian life and 
help us to hold a vital and intelligent faith 
in God.” 


JOURNALISM 


The Sacred Cows 


Said Gilbert Murray, Harvard’s distinguished 
visitor from Oxford, England: “Only the 
other day I heard one of your professors, 
speaking of the university, say, ‘one of the 
worst features of this wretched place is d 
For the moment I thought I was in England 
again. That is exactly the talk one hears at 
Oxford.” 

Professor Murray considers this wave of 
self-criticism a healthy indication. He would 
consequently rate the intellectual climate at 
the University of North Carolina as extremely 
salubrious. There the student body is fight- 
ing a civil war of words over the first issue 
of the new Carolina Magazine, and 
over The Faun, an “independent publica- 
tion of criticism and opinion” published by 
a group of students at the University of 
North Carolina. The group of students which 
edits the latter also controls the former ma- 
gazine. 

What do students find to criticize at North 
Carolina, the university hailed as the torch 
of Southern enlightenment, scourge of funda- 
mentalism, home of the Journal of So- 
cial Forces, The Reviewer, and of a 
most advanced University Press? Even Mr. 
Mencken has a good word to say about the 
institution. Here are a few of the charges 
they bring : The literary societies are “stag- 


nant and useless, rarely mentioned off the 


campus”. The Tar Heel, student publica- 
tion is an “organ of chauvinism, 100 per cent 
criticism, ‘Carolina spirit’ ”’. The debating 
teams, “relatively good, save in the presence 
of an Oxford. .Usual audiences of nineteen, in- 
cluding the judges’. In general: “We are slip- 
ping away from the old ideals, breaking into 
petty factions, seeing concrete results where 
we should see broad horizons, striving for pub- 
lic approval rather than self-approval, and in 
all measuring ourselves by how much we have 
accomplished rather than by how much there 
is left to accomplish.” 

Replies were immediately forthcoming, via 
The Tar Heel. Two fraternities passed 
resolutions condemning the Faun. The Tar 
H eel closes a two column editorial on “An- 
ether Yellow Journal” with this sentence: 
“The Faun, in brief, is simply another ef- 
fort to imitate old man Mencken, but what a 
puny, feeble effort.” 


Object to Story 


Along with The Faun, the Carolina 
Magazine is controlled by Sigma Delta, 
which fraternity seems to have a monopoly of 
Carolina iconoclasts. Storms of abuse have 
been visited on the magazine because of 
“Slaves”, a short story based upon, the rela- 
tion of a daughter of a thread-bare southern 
aristocrat with a Negro workman. 

Senior Council has demanded the resigna- 
tion of the magazine’s editors. In the corres- 
pondence columns of The Tar Heel letter 
after letter appears denouncing the story, 
often demanding “what will the people of the 
state say?” The University has been the object 
of censure on the issue of fundamentalism. 

Se far the University authorities have men- 
tioned a hands off policy. But at Kansas 
City Junior College they took the opposite 
stand in a similar case. 


The Sacred Cow has been published as 
2 protest against the suppression of the first 
issue of the Junior City Collegian. The story 
is a familiar one to New Student readers. 
The following account in the Kansas City 
Times pictures the college authorities’ at- 
titude towards what Professor Murray deems 
a healthy manifestation. Students, editors and 
faculty advisors were sitting arround the edi- 
torial table. The following dialogue ensued: 


Eighteen galleys of proof, material for the 
suppressed edition were examined by _ the 
faculty advisors, Jonathan M. Dow and William 
A. Luby, to determine the objectionable por- 
tions. 

The David J. Evans letter was severely cri- 
ticized by Mr. Dow. He called attention to 
instances in which Mr. Evans accused _ the 
faculty of dishonesty in dealings with student 
proposals for representation at faculty meet- 
ings. 

“Just what do you object to in that article?” 
asked Charles Luckman, editor. 

“Everything”, said Mr. Dow. “The spirit is 
antagonistic to the faculty. It was written to 
cause strife.” 

“Then a school publication has no right to 
criticize school authorities?” interrupted Gerald 
Fling. 

“No, it has not.” 

Then the board turned to book reviews. 

“Kill all of them”, said Mr. Luby. “Those 
books are unfit to read. They make a mock 
of religion and the sacred institution of mar- 
riage.” 

Mr. Luby’s announcement temporarily broke 
up the meeting. The four members of the staff, 
augmented by the indignant author of the book 
reviews, expressed their scorn. 

The bovks that were reviewed were The 
Silver Stallion, by James Branch Cabell; 
The Professor’s House, by Willa Cather 
and The Dybbuk, by Ansky. 

“Those books were chosen in the same spirit 
that the paper was written, and they are off- 
color books”, reiterated Mr. Luby. 

An article headed “Hits and Misses”, in which 
E. M. Bainter, President of the school, was held 
up for ridicule, was next attacked by Mr. Dow. 
The story was defended by Guy Green on the 
ground that the allegations were true, 

“Whether true or not, we will never sanction 
any sarcastic remarks concerning the faculty or 
students”, Mr. Dow said. 


DEBATE 
An Outline of Debating 


Forensic interest is centered on the two Eng- 
lish debate teams now touring American col- 
leges. The following article is an interview 
with one of the Cambridge men, appearing in 
the Harvard Crimson, 


Freedom of speech, one of the most cher- 
ished rights of democracies, too often has only 
been attained by a dire and bitter struggle. 
The victory of this cause, however, through- 
out history has been the signal for a nation 
to exchange the battlefield or conspiracy den 
for the debating hall. It is therefore no bare 
coincidence that organized debating first arose 
in England’s older universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge, during the decade following the 
Napoleonic wars. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the French Revolution had not 
been forgotten, especially by the younger 
generation. Shelley by means of his poetry 
was both castigating the Tory administration 
and evoking the Goddess of Liberty to de- 
scend upon his harassed land. Byron’s ex- 
ample at Missolonghi fired the nation, while 
the corrupt monarchists bordering upon the 
Mediterranean Sea spasmodically convulsed 
Europe by their revolutionary movements. In 
response to these high hopes and great in- 
spirations, and to assuage the bitterness of 
defeat and dissillusionment, the students of 
that day took to debating as a noble recre- 
ation. 


Public disputation necessarily evoked the 
censure of authority. The university faculty, 
at least in Cambridge, proceeded to confine 
all resolutions strictly to questions of past 
history, in a furtive endeavor to avoid argu- 


ment upon public policy or rhetorical diatribes 
against public men. Thus arose the art of 
performing a modern drama in the midst of 
an historical setting. Forbidden, for instance, 
to discuss the vital question of the Reform 
Bill, involving the issue of democratic versus 
oligarchic government—the live problems of 
the day—the debaters would table an academic 
historical motion, as perhaps the relative mer- 
its of the governments of Athens and Sparta 
under whose cloak, by carefully veiled phrases 
and indirect references, many a shrewd hit 
could be delivered by both Whig and Tory 
against the prominent statesmen and causes 
of the day. A stranger, however, would have 
been mystified at so much heat and excite- 
ment being aroused by a seemingly academic 
disputation. Thus the English debater was 
full of the guile, deceit and reckless humor 
born of illegality, now solely attributed to the 
Bootlegger. 


These characteristics have in some measure 
survived, although any restrictions upon the 
issues to be discussed have long since been re- 
moved. Today the debate is still a lively re- 
creation, partaken of in Cambridge on every 
Tuesday and in Oxford on every Thursday 
evening during term time. The champions 
saunter down from their college halls after 
dinner to the Union Society, the name adopted 
by those original post-Napoleonic debaters for 
their club. Here they find an audience, vary- 
ing in numbers from one hundred to six hun- 
dred, ready for the fray. Those who have to 
open the discussion finger their notes, too 
often hastily prepared, as they sip their last 
glass of port before being led into the arena 
by the immaculately attired President. 


Thus Oxford and Cambridge men for over 
a hundred years have developed debating as 
an art which depends upon clear thinking and 
quick wits, sharpened by the criticism of their 
fellow-students. It is important to realize that 
neither this art nor elocution have ever be- 
come a part of the curriculum of these two 
universities and that the Union Society would 
resent bitterly the intrusion of the faculty 
upon their weekly recreation. Even judges are 
excluded, for the procedure of these debates is 
based upon the time-honored practice of Parli- 
ament; the division at the end being taken on 
the merits of the resolution rather than on the 
performances of the speakers. 


Coming in November 


Which Helped You More: 
—Studies or Activities ! 


an original answer to a hackneyed question 


Teeth on Edge—a story of battle 
History As A Bedtime Story 


Exeerptx from The Education of Henry 
Adams; fragments from “Thomas Jeffer- 
son” by Albert Jay Nock, dealing with 
Jefferson's college days; editorials; mews. 
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Hardness and Fire vs. Sweetness and Light 


By M. H. Hedges 


(Reprinted from the New Leader.) 
ROFESSOR SPINGARN contributed a 
P poem to the Old Masses. It was called 
Heloise and figured the medieval nun listen- 
ing to a modern scholar relate the story of 
his fortunes in an American university. Its 
stinging conclusion was: 
“O, passionate Heloise, 
I, too, have lived under the ban 
With seven hundred professors 
And not a single man.” 
Which recails George Cram Cook’s remark 
about college professors—“the third American 
sex”. Is this just pique, malice? Are Spin- 
garn and Cook just chortling critics piling cap- 
tious insult on insult upon a necessary and 
noble institution? 

Your reviewer thinks not. Spingarn and 
Cook may have tipped their censure with a 
double barb, but they have seen with the 
unmercenary vision of artists the peculiar fault 
of American co:lege education. The American 
college is yellow. It is devoted to a decadent 
tradition of swectness and light, and it knows 
nothing of fire and hardness. Your reviewer 
has kept close to the field of higher education 
since he unceremoniously left college teaching 
eight years ago, and at no time has any case 
been brought to his attention of college pro- 
fessors banding together to defend the right 
of a coileague to advance views out of har- 
mony with the business-man government of 
those schools. YVoltaire’s noble doctrine—“I 
disagree with what you say, but I will fight 
to the death fer your right to say it’—simply 
has no meaning for the “milch cows of cul- 
ture’ on our university faculties. They slave 
in Ph. D. mills to make themselves authorities 
on education and surrender without striking 
a single blow that vaunted authority to oft- 
times illiterate “men of affairs”, who not only 
conduct the college, but determine the content 
of the courses. Review the history of thought 
in America in the last 20 years; recall the 
ease of McDowell and Woodbury and Cattell 
at Columbia; the case of Nearing at Pennsyl- 
vania; of Levine at Montana; of Laski at Har- 
vard; of Schaper at Minnesota; of Thomas at 
Chicago; of Meiklejohn at Amherst, of Ayres 
at Reed, and Witter Bynner at California— 
and what have these courageous defenders of 
the professional spirit of teaching got for their 
pains, but proof that the college is freedom- 
proof? And the pity is that the foregoing 
instances of the medieval suppression and co- 
ercion represent those cases which have mere- 
ly caught the public interest, sprung into the 
news. How many thousands of lesser instances 
of the triumph of the bludgeon over reason 
have gone unrecorded! How many thousand 
nobody knows! And the majority of college 
teachers continued their unenlightened anti- 
professional march into individualism, with the 
tightening of the grips of business men’s con- 
trol. There is the latest example of Kirk- 
patrick at Olivet. 

Strong men do not relinquish control with- 
out firing a gun. We must conclude that those 
who stay on at colleges and universities re- 
gard their jobs with more favor than they 
regard professional right. As a compensa- 
tory reflex they espouse, and preach, and 


when they can afford it, practice the hedo- 
nistic doctrine of sweetness and light. 

Irwin Edman’s pleasant little book* is a 
perfect expression of the Arnold tradition. In- 
deed, as traditions age, they lose vigor, and 
what began with Matthew Arnold as a fight- 
ing doctrine finds emasculate expression in 
Edman. Quite unintentionally, Edman has 
written a book of real historical and social 
significance, for Richard Kane is the typical 
American college boy. 

He “looks” at life. He does nothing about 
it. One by one he comes in contact with anci- 
ent and modern philosophies, never generating 
enough mental heat to fuse them into a liv- 
able personal world view that will make him 
play a sccial-role in the life of his generation. 
He passes off such problems as poverty, and 
social justice as problems too distasteful for 
the brain of a lad who has had the advantages 
of a Richard Kane. “Richard had no desire 


* Richard Kane Looks At Life, by 
Irwin Kdman, Houghton, Mitflin Co.—$2.50. 


The “Ph. D. Disease” 


(Continued from page 3) 


acquire academic prestige so that when they 
embark upon teaching careers after gradu- 
ation they will be able to command larger in- 
comes. Too much stress is laid upon the 
money value of academic rank. In other words, 
it is good business to become a doctor. 

“Most of our graduate students do not in- 
tend to engage in productive scholarship when 
they complete their university training, but 
to enter teaching. An explanation may be 
sought in the attitude of the nation’s colleges 
and schools. 

“Many small colleges will not appoint men 
or women to professorships until they have 
received a Ph. D. degree. It is becoming a 
fixed policy of school boards throughout the 
country to grant salary increases to teachers 
who pursue graduate work in the Summer. 

“The result is that great numbers of gradu- 
ate students are descending upon our uni- 
yersities and are ruining our graduate work, 
for existing conditions exalt the teacher and 
neglect the scholar.” 

Professor Munro agreed with Dean Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge of Columbia, who in 
a recent report to President Butler urged re- 
forms in graduate instruction. There should 
be, Dean Woodbridge urged, more deliberate 
training of scholars for the staff of the gradu- 
ate school. 


Spain 


How like a dream Dolores idly sits 

Upon her door step, smoking her cigar. 
Her dilatory husband prates—and spits 
Emphatically. Her naked children are 

A bit too old for sunburn, and a bit 

Too brown. Her friends are all as fat again 
As she. Her husband’s friends are little men. 
Dolores smokes, and muses over it. 


S. F. Ayers, 
in the Harvard Advocate, 


to become one of those solemn social reform- 
ers, whose lives are one long lugubrious 
struggle with injustice and despair.” Like- 
wise he finds such important philosophy as 
socialism—the distinctive contribution of this 
age to human thought—as something to be 
cast off flippantly. “I wish I could now have 
as great passion for anything as at sixteen I 
had for saving the world,’ Edman makes 
Kane say, after Kane is supposed to have had 
early explorations into socialism “Life seems 
less warm since the days when, as a sub-fore- 
man, I went to my father’s and passionately 
told his employes that they were wage slaves. 
The only flag one seems to carry after one 
settles down is the white flag of truce.” Or 
the yellow flag of hedonism. So it goes. A 
great deal of emphasis is laid on what the 
boy hero shall get, and very little on what 
he shall perform, quite characteristic of the 
prevalent philosophy of the colleges. For be 
it known our institutions of higher education 
do not exist to train captains of industry, but 
to supply industry with managers and petty 
executives. And the college must do two 
things—it must reconcile the Richard Kanes 
to their role of passive exploiters, by giving 
them an otherworldly view of life; and sec- 
ond, it must corrode with cynicism the aspir- 
ing competing philosophies of labor that the 
career of exploitation may go on unchecked... 


Bob Frost Has Novel Methods 
Headline in the Ka Leo O Hawaii. 


Bob Frost is, we believe, the poet whose 
verses have sometimes been compared with 
those of Bill Wordsworth. 
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